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Report of the Joint Delegation appointed by|lage, we would see a burial enclosure. In 


the Committees on the Indian Concern, of the | the coffin or grave, they place the pipe and 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia | tomahawk of the deceased, and all the arti- 
and New York, respectively, to visit the In-|cles and relics which he valued and loved 
dians under the care of Friends, in the| while living, and kill his pony, and lay it by 
Northern Superintendency, State of Nebraska,\ his grave, so that his spirit may ride the 
Seventh and Eighth months, 1869. spirit of the pony. We saw the skulls of nu- 
(Concluded from page 614.) merous ponies at the graveyard we visited. 
INDIAN PECULIARITIES AND SUPERSTITIONS. Some fndians place the coffins or boxes: 
The women carry their papooses on their| containing the dead, in trees, withing them 
backs, sometimes making a kind of pocket of| securely to the body and limbs of the tree.. 
their blanket, by putting it over their shoul-| We saw one tree with twelve such boxes rest+ 
ders with the folded edges up, and the child|ing among its branches, an interesting and 
inside, all covered but its head, and bringing | suggestive sight, and how we craved ability 
the ends of the blanket tightly under the| to understand the force or meaning attached 
mother’s arms ; and sometimes fastening them | to it. Others put them, in a similar way, on 
with the back to a smooth board, a little| posts or scaffolds. Others again bury the 
larger than the child, and putting them in| dead in a sitting posture, with the top of ‘the 
the blanket, or carrying them without.| head just below the level of the surface 
When thus tied to a board, the child will| ground, and the legs extended on the bottom 
play with its hands, as its mother walks |of the grave; sprinkle a little earth over the 
along, and when she stops, she will lean the | corpse, and cover the grave with boards.. We 
board with the child on it, against the wall, | looked into several such graves. There was 
or anything at hand, and the child be just as | nothing perceived, in the least degree offen- 
quiet and contented, as a kitten which a cat|sive; whether they possessed some mode of 
is carrying in its mouth. embalming the dead, we were unable to 
They bury their dead on the highest points|learn. The most Pn conjecture- we 
of land, in order, as we were told, that the| could form of their object in putting the cof- 
spirit of the departed might have a good view | fins in trees or on scaffolds, was, in order tliat 
of the prairie, they believing that the spirits|the flesh might decay, and the bones, for 
of the dead continue to be gratified with what- | which the Indians have such high veneration, 
ever interested them while living. On almiost| be preserved, for removal, if needed. 
every high point of land, near an Indian vil- e Indians have no fear of death, nor, if 
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they do their duty while living, have they 
anything unpleasant connected with the after- 
life; on the contrary, they contemplate the 
spirit life with happiness, delight and joy. 

Henry B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, 
one of the strongest and best friends the poor 
red men have, related a circumstance, of his 
knowledge, so illustrative of the Indian char- 
acter, that it is thought not improper to in- 
corporate it in this report. Among the In- 
dians imprisoned in connection with the hor- 
rible Minnesota massacre of 1862, was a dis- 
tinguished Indian who was visited in prison 
by a gentleman who was a physician. The 
Indian, being desirous of knowing a little of 
the probable fate that was before him, asked 
the physician what he thought the Govern- 
ment would do with him. The physician, ap- 
prehending his case was a hopeless one, hesi- 
tated to answer the inquiry. The Indian re- 
peated his question, when the doctor said to 
the Indian, calling him by name, I fear they 
will hang you. The Indian dropped his eyes 
a moment to the floor, then raised them, 
looked steadily at the doctor, and calmly re- 
marked : “ Well, | don’t care; I am not afraid 
to die: when I go to the spirit-world, I will 
go up to the Great Spirit, and look Him right 
in the face, and tell Him of the multiplied 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted on His red 
children by the white man, and He won’t scold 
me much.” 

The Indians were very much disturbed by 
the great eclipse. They were told in the 
morning, that the sun would go out that day. 
They shook their heads, and said “ no; sun 
no go out; white man don’t know.” They 
were again assured that it would go out, when 
they repeated their contradiction with great 
emphasis: “ No; sun no go out; white man 
don’t know.” When it began to grow dark 
in the afternuon, they looked up, and saw 
whatthey thought to be a part bitten out of 
the sun, and they exclaimed, “ Monster eat 
sun—sun very sick,” and set off in full run 
for their lodges. Very soon they came out 
with their doctors or “ medicine men,” as they 
call them, and their guns or pistols, and com- 
menced shooting up at the “ monster” which 
was eating the sun, which they continued for 
some time. When the eclipse began to go off, 
and thesun came out, they exclaimed, “ Now 
sun get well, monster dead ; sun was very sick.” 

We must not marvel at our red brethren 
being so superstitiously disconcerted by the 
eclipse, when we learn that a white woman in 
Ohio, when she beheld the “sun being dark- 
ened,” regarded it as the prophesied signal of 
the “end of the world,” and was so terrified 
that she ran some distance, and then fell down 
kead. 

The Indians appear to have more present 
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enjoyments and amusements than we were 
prepared to expect. Besides riding their po- 
nies, as before referred to, they have a game 
in which all the young men seem to delight, 
inviting to athletic foot exercise, and great 
dexterity and skill, their success in which as- 
tonished us. These competitive amusements, 
and the absorbing hold they took of the In- 
dian’s mind, gave us a higher interest by far, 
than the mere witnessing of them, from their 
presenting another point in the Indian char- 
acter, which is susceptible of being so success- 
fully employed in their elevation, civilization 
and enlightenment. 

SOME DISCONNECTED INCIDENTS ATTENDING THE INDIANS 

AND OUR JOURNEY. 

The murder of McMurty, charged upon 
the Pawnees, and for which a number of this 
tribe were in prison at Omaha, when we were 
there, has occasioned Superintendent Janney, 
as it did our delegation, much uneasiness and 
concern. In the council, the chiefs plead 
earnestly and eloquently for our interposition 
in favor of the prisoners; but we enjoined 
them to obey the laws of the United States, 
and of the State of Nebraska, and then the 
whole power of the National Government 
would be exerted for their safety and protec- 
tion ; but if they violated these laws, we could 
afford them no assistance; they would have to 
suffer the penalty which the law prescribes, 
the same as white people ; the justice of which 
they seemed to recognize. 

The delegation offered to go security for 
their appearance at the trial, of those Indians 
who were imprisoned as witnesses, the weather 
heing so warm, and they unused to close con- 
finement ; but Superintendent Janney informs 
us that he had found it unnecessary “ to go 
their bail on behalf of the Committee, as had 
been proposed, for the liberty was granted at 
the request of the chiefs, who, he thinks, have 
acted nobly throughout this whole affair.” 

We went to Lincoln, the capital of Ne- 
braska, to have an interview with Governor 
David Butler in relation to a threat which 
had been made at a meeting of some of the 
citizens of Nebraska, and published in the 
papers, to have the Otoes and Pawnees “ wiped 
out,” and their reservations sold, and the pro- 
ceeds of such sale appropriated to building 
railroads; and we were gratified to find the 
Governor was as much opposed to any unjust 
proceedings towards the Indians as we could 
desire him to be. He assured us we might 
rely upon his co-operation in any efforts we 
may make to elevate and improve the con- 
dition of those Indians in Nebraska. 

When this part of our business was con- 
cluded, we inquired of the Governor whether, 
in case one or more of those Indians who are 

‘in prison, charged with the murder of Me 
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Murty, should be condemned to be hung, he | EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS AND CAPABILITY AMONG THE 





would join with the Friends in an application ; ESEARS. 

to the President to have the sentence com-| , The following letter contains such touching 
muted, it being our belief that, as the In- eloquence, that we insert it in this report as 
dians assert that many of their tribe have | i@treductory to one recently received from 
been killed by white men, and no investiga- the same Indian, whose home is on the head 
tion or punishment followed, this would be | W@ters of the Msssissippi river, showing a 
much the most faverable course fer the paciti- happy contrast in the condition ef his people, 






cation ef the Indians in the present iusiance. their progress and capabilities. 
The Governor cheerfully and emphatically 
expressed his willingness to do as we desired, 
adding, that he was, from principle, opposed 
to capital punishments whenever they could 
be aveided. 

After our first reaching Omaha city, the 
delegation traveled, in order to visit all the 
different agencies, three hundred and thirty 
miles by railroad, and over seven hundred by 
private conveyance and stage, making the 
whole journey over four thousand miles. 

We sometimes found rather rough fare, and 
uncomfertable lodgings, but then, there were 
compensations, in the evidences we had that 
there is a great deal of good in the world 
more than it gets credit for. ' 

When six persons, as there were of us, 
would come to a house late in the evening, in 
a country through which few travelers pass, 
and ask if they could accommedate us with 
supper, a night’s lodging, and breakfast, we 
could readily discover in the hesitating reply, 
that they had almost too much custom for 
once; but the ultimate response invariably 
was, “ we will do the best we can for you,” 
and with that, we assured them, their guests 
would be satisfied. 

When a new settler comes, we were told, 
the nearest neighbors, though miles distant, 
on learning of his arrival, being prompted no 
doubt by the remembrance of the recent 
trials they lrad experienced, immediately go 
to him to know if they can do anything for 
them, or lend them something, to be returned 
when theirs grow, or they have them to spare, 
—some corn, bacon, flour, a fresh cow, etc., 
etc. On relating this to a person further 
east, where full prosperity had dimmed the 
remembrance of former trials, he remarked, 
“it used to be so here, but it is not so now,” 
reminding us of the suggestive description 
Hawkesworth gives of a person of this class, 
“he gradually lost the inclination to do good 
as he acquired the power: and, as the hand 
of time scattered snow upon his head, the 
chilling influence extended to his bosom.” 

During our whole journey of some thousand 
miles in Nebraska, and a sojourn in different 
parts of the State for more than a month, we 
are highly gratified to beable to add, that we 
did not hear one profane word, or see one in- 


toxicated person, and invariably received 


marked kindness, respect and attention. 

















ever!! 


Wasaixcton, 1. C,, February 24th, 1867. 
“ Dear Sir :—I was very sorry to have so 


short a talk with you in the Indian Depart- 
ment, 


to say and make known to you. 
interests us, whenever we meet with the friends 
of the red man; especially with the people of 
him who first shook hands with the red man 
on this continent—Wm. Penn, the great and 
noble man,—the red man’s friend. 


There are many things that I wanted 
It always 


“ We know that his people are yet living, 


scattered throughout this great country, who 
have yet the same mind, and the same spirit 
in their hearts, to do the red man good. 


“T came here with this delegation of my 


poor people, partly, to assist them in making 
a treaty with this great Government: and 
partly—which concerns me most dearly—to 
forward my mission work among my own peo- 
ple on the head waters of the great Missis- 
sippi. To-day we feel the pressure of the 


rapid march of cviilization towards us. The 
white man, with his rapid speed, is crowding 
us out of our own country, and pointing us 
towards—appropriate words—the setting-sun ! 

“ As I sit in my poor wigwam, with broken 
heart, I meditate over the past and the fu- 
ture! The past! !—oh, I cannot recall the 
happy days! They are gone, for ever and 
The future!! All is dark before 
me! My path is obscure! my destiny inevit- 
able!! I refuse to be comforted, because I 
am unpitied and unloved ! 

“And now, we turn our weeping hearts 
towards the praying white man, to wipe away 
the tears from our eyes, to make strong our 
broken hearts, and to lighten our gloomy 
paths. Our only hope of salvation in the fu- 
ture, is to [become civilized]—embrace the 
Christian religion in hand and in heart, and 
pray to the God of the white man. 

“ Fefty years ago, our numbers were many ! 
Once we covered THIS great continent! From 
East to West, and from North to South, was 
the red man’s country, and the red man’s 
home. Today, we are fewin number! We 
are fast dwindling away!—falling, like the 
leaves of the forest, to rise no more / / 

“My hands tremble, and my heart aches 
within me, while [ stretch my feeble hands 
towards the praying white man, in behalf of 
my countrymen. I am doing all I can to tell 
them about the Saviour of the world, who 
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Sabbath 


came to save that which was lost. 


after Sabbath I stand before them, and point | 


them to the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world. . ‘ ° 

“Our business here will not be finished 
under two weeks, although we partly entered 
upon it two days ago. We hardly know how 
it will terminate in the end. We are dealing 
with Christians, and a great nation, and we 
hope the Government will pity us, and enable 
us to return home with light and joyful 
hearts. ... But everything looks dark be- 
fore us. ... I may Venture to stay a few 
days in the city of Baltimore on my way 
back to my own country, but I should feel 
fmore at home in the city of Philadelphia ; I 


the onions he wouldsel]. The chief replied— 
““me good as white—plenty me eat—no sell 
| shing—ake-gah-wing,” which means onion, 


.| He simply telis the white man in his bro- 


ken English, “I am like .a white man, love 
plenty of onions—I shal! have plenty to eat, 
but cannot sell the onions.” The white man 
laughed heartily. 

“ What most astonished the white man, is 
‘the building of the houses by the Indians 
|themselves. There are now four new houses 
| finished before me—well floored and shingled 
—all the work of the Indians, who never be- 
fore handJed a white man’s tools. The only 
| tools they are using now, are two planes, two’ 
drawing knives, two hand saws, one cross-cut 





know there lies the hearth-stone of the great | saw, one broad axe, one adze and four augurs. 
and noble man— Wm. Penn—the red man’s | These tools I bought for all of them to use. 


friend. 
“Your unworthy brother, 
** Joun Jounnson ENMEGAHBWOH. 
** Bens. HALLOWELL, Sandy Spring, Md.’’ 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM J. J. ENMEGAHBOWH. 
‘* White Earth Reservation, Minnesota, } 
September 30th, 1869. 
‘*Mr. Bexs. HALLowEL : 
.“ Dear Sir :—In last April I received a let- 
ter from your son and Mr. Townsend of Bal- 


timore, under your direction, informing me a | 


box of seeds had been shipped to me by the 
Friends. I watched carefully the box’s ar- 
rival, hoping it would reach us in time to 
plant them, hut it came too late to put them 
in the ground. I shall guard the box care- 
fully during the winter, for an early planting 
next season. 

“T received a box of seeds a year ago from 
the same source, while I was at Crow Wing, 
or before our removal took place. 
the seeds were kept, and I brought the box 
with me to this new settlement, and at eariy 
planting this spring, I distributed some to all 
the families. Now, dear Friends, I should 
like to have you go round with me to all the 
families, and see their, beautiful gardens, all 
well fenced around. It is most gratifying to 
your poor missionary, to see so great a change 
wrought in the minds of my people, in so 
short a time. 

“Last week, I took the white physician 
around to ali the families, to see their gar- 
dens. “ Why,” said he, “this don’t look like 
an Indian settlement at all. Surely,” said 
he, “if we white men let the Indians alone, 
give them all their rights, their improvement 
is at their doors.” He was perfectly aston- 
ished, to see their beautiful gardens, things 
growing so well, and so well attended. The 
onion seeds you Friends sent us a year ago, 
are now bearing, to the astonishment of the 
white physician. He told the chief that he 
would give him two dollars a bushel for all 


Most of 


i 


We have now twenty-one log houses. ‘The 
logs are roughly hewed ; and all well floored 
and shingled, and have good chimneys. The 
Indians will have over two thousand bushels 
of wheat, and five times as many bushels of 
potatoes. We could net find seed corn to 
plant this spring. 

“The Bishop [Bishop Whipple] bought us 
two hundred bushels seed potatoes this spring. 
The Bishop, who has fought, labored, spoken 
and written for the red man, will be here this 
spring, and I am so glad that he will see tor 
himself the improvement already made in 
this settlement, and I know he will be glad 
and encouraged. 

“Last Sabbath was a great day for us. 
All four of the head chiefs, threw down their 
blankets, cut off their long braided hair, and 
what white man’s clothes I could pick up 
around us, were given them to put on. I had 
to give them some of my clothes: now they 
look neat and clean. I have now fifty men, 





and sixty women, besides the children, who 
have adopted the ways of the whites, and 
on every Sabbath, they look respectab!e in 
the rough log meeting-house we have just 
finished. 

“ Now, most esteemed Friends, you see our 
work here, and our improvement, in so short 
atime. If there is nothing coming in the fu- 
ture that we cannot see, to disturb us, and to 
disturb our peaceful settlement, nothing—no 
NOTHING !—will prevent us going on from day 
to day in the way of improvement and bet- 
tering our condition, temporally and spiritu- 
ally. 

“T think sir, and dear Friends, we have 
fairly taken the first step towards civilization 
and Christianity, to the great joy and conso- 
lation of my poor heart, and it must be more 
so to all the hearts who have felt such deep 
interest in us, and who have aided us with 
their means, and their prayers. . . . . . 

“Friends and gentlemen, I cannot fully ex- 


. 











PRISE De INT 


press our gratiende to you all, for the gen 
assistance you have already forwarded to us | 
from time to time. We can all readily see 
the language of your hearts, though we may 
never see you here. But the day is coming 
when we shall all see those dear Friends who 
have pitied us with their means,—when ahun- | 
gered you gave us meat—a stranger, and you 
pitied ‘us—naked, ye clothed us. Yes, faith- 
ful Friends, at the great day of reckoning, the 
Great Spirit will say to you all, ‘Inasmuch as | 
ye have done it unto one of the LEAST of | 
these, my brethren, ve have done it unto me.’ | 

“ Again, my dear Friends, in behalf of my 
brethren here, I thank you all, and we shall 
always remember you with grateful hearts. 
All the head chiefs join with me in expressing 
heart-felt thanks and good wishes to you all 
—the true friends of the red man—and may 
the Great Spirit bless you all, is our prayer. | 

J. J. ENMEGAHBOWH. 
Sandy Spring, Md.”’ | 


‘* Mr. Bens. Hatiowe tt, 


These are the pec yple in regard to whom so 
loud and general a ery has been raised for | 
their extermination. 

What we desire is, to awaken an increased | 
feeling of interest and sy ‘mpathy on behalf of ! 
our red brethren and sisters, and to induce 
those who possess political influence, to exert | 
it in the red man’s favor, so as to secure to 
him justice, protection and his civil and po- 
litical rights. Since “ righteousness exalteth 
anation” (Proverbs, 14: 34.) this will be not 
only a benefit to the Indians, but to the coun- 
try, and the people of the United States. 


IEWS ENTERTAINED OF THE ‘‘ QPAKER EXPERIMENT.”’ 
We were much gratified with the success 
which has attended the labors of the § Superin- 
tendent and agents, and the high respect. in | 
which they were all held, by the Indians, and | 
by those whose situation and discernment 
qualified them to give a currect judgment in 

the matter. 

A missionary woman, who had been many 
years among the Indians, and was devoted to 
their interests, told us, that she regarded “ the | 
appointment of Quakers for superintendent | 
and agents among the Indians as the wisest 
act of General Grant’s administration,” and 
to illustrate the good effects, she said, that 
‘last year a circus came along, and obtained 
permission of the agent to exhibit to the In- 
dians on the reservation. ‘The Indians being | 
so fond of horsemanship, music and show, 
would give anything they had for admission 
to the performance—money, blankets, buffalo 
skins, ete., ete—and thus the owners of the 
circus carried away with them a large amoant 
of the Indians’ money, and many things 
which they would greatly need in winter. 
On the contrary, this year the same circus | 
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came salves, ond hhenelng there was a ‘Quaher 
Agent’ now, the managers never even stopped 


| to inquire whether they might exhibit to the 
| Indians,” 


She thought this was a great im- 
provement. 

The well-known opposition of the “ Quaker 
Agents” to the introduction of whiskey and 
other intoxicating drinks on the Indian reser- 

rations, has had a very salutary effect in de- 


| terring those who had “been engaged in that 
illicit traffic with the Indians. 


Look upon the rainbow, and praise Him 
that made it. Verv beautiful it is in the 
brightness thereof. It compasseth the heaven 
about with a glorious circle, and the hands of 
the Most High have bended it.” —Keedes. xliii. 
11, 12. 


cosas 
Two hundred years ago the following Epis- 
It has been 

We have 


| been interested in observing that the language 


| tle was written by George Fox. 
| thought worthy of republication. 


of G. F. is the same in substance as that used 


| by concerned Friends in our day, and if such 


exhortations are heeded, we need not fear 
‘that the Society of Friends will become ex- 
tinct. 


priesthood” 


There will be preserved a “ royal 
that “will not quench the spirit 


nor abuse the power.” 


AN EPISTLE TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, BY 
GEORGE FOX. 
1669. 
Friends,—Dwell in the diving Spirit, and 
quench not the motions of it in yourselves, 


nor the movings of it in others; though many 


have run out, and gone beyond their measures, 
ret many more have quenched the measure of 
the Spirit of God, and have become dead and 


‘dull, and have questioned through a false 


fear: so there hath been hurt both w: ays. 
Therefore be obedient to the power of the 
Lord, and His Spirit; war with that Philis- 
tine that would stop up your wells and springs. 
And the belief in the power keeps the spring 
open, and none to despise prophecy, neither 
to quench the Spirit; so that all may be kept 
open to the spring, that every one’s cup may 
run over. For you may all prophesy one by 
one, and the spirit of the prophets is subject 
to the prophets. Would all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets, said Moses, in his time, 
when some found fault; but the last time is 
the Christian’s time, who enjoys the substance, 
Christ Jesus; and His church is called a priest- 
hood, offering up spiritual sacrifices ; and His 


‘church are His believers in the light. And 
'so in the light every one should have some- 


thing to offer; and to offer an offering in 
righteousness to the living God, else they are 
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no priests ; and such as quench the Spirit can- 
not offer, but become dull. I will pour out 
of my Spirit upon all flesh, in the last time, 
saith the Lord, which is the true Christian’s 
time ; God’s sons and daughters shall prophe- 
sy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams; and on 
my servants and handmaids I will pour out 
of my Spirit in those days, and they shall 
prophesy. Now, Friends, if this be fulfilled, 
servants, handmaids, sons, daughters, old men, 
young men, every one is to feel the Spirit of 
God, by which you may see the things of God, 
and declare them to his praise; for with the 
heart man doth believe, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation: first, he 
has it in his heart, before it comes out of his 
mouth ; and this is beyond that brain-beaten 
heady stuff which man has long studied about 
the saints’ words which the holy men of God 
spake forth as they were moved of the Holy 
Ghost. 

So with the Holy Ghost, and with the light 
and power of God, do you build upon Christ, 
the foundation and life; and hy the same 
heavenly light, and power, and Spirit do you 
Jabor in the vineyard, and do you minister 
and speak forth the things of God, and do you 
dig for your pearls: therefore bring them 
forth, and let them be seen how they glister. 
Friends, you see how men and women can 
speak enough for the world, for merchandise, 
for husbandry, the ploughman for his plough; 
but when they should come to speak for God, 
- quench the Spirit, and do not obey God’s 
will. 


But come, let us see what the wise mer- 
chant can say; have they found the pearl and 
field, and purchased the field which yields 
those glorious glistening pearls? Let us see, 
what can you say for God and that heavenly 
merchandise? What can the ploughman say 
for God with his spiritual plough? Is the 
fallow-ground ploughed up? has he abund- 
ance of the heavenly seed of life? So, what 
can the heavenly husbandman say ?—has he 
abundance of spiritual fruit in store? What 
can the thresher say—has he gotten the wheat 
out of the sheaf, the heavenly wheat, with his 
heavenly flail? And let ussee,what can thespir- 
itual ploughman, husbandman, and thresher, 
say for God ; and how have they labored inthe 
vineyard, that they may have their penny? 
Some are breakers of clods in the vineyard, 
some are weeders, some are cutting off the 
brambles, and bushes, and fitting the ground, 
and cutting up the roots with the heavenly 
axe for the seed, some are harrowing in, some 
are gathering and laying up the riches. So 
you may see, here are merchants, ploughmen, 
harrowers, weeders, reapers, threshers, in 




























God’s vineyard, yet no one is to find fault 


with another, but all laboring in their places, 
praising the Lord, looking to Him for their 
wages, their heavenly penny of life from the 


Lord of life. 


So none are to quench the Spirit, nor to 


despise prophecy, lest ye limit the Holy One; 
and every one is to minister as he hath re- 
ceived the grace, which hath appeared to all 
men, which brings salvation; so that the 
Lord’s grace, His light, His truth, and Spirit, 
and power, may have the passage and the 
rule in all men and women; that by it and 
from it in all he may have the glory, who is 
blessed for ever and ever. The Lord hath 
said : “ From the rising of the sun to the go- 
ing down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles.” Now mark, Friends, 
this is a large space wherein God’s name shall 
be great. And the Lord further saith: “In 
every place incense shall be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering; for my name 
shall be great among the heathen, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” Now mark, Friends, this 
heavenly incense, and pure offering, is a spirit- 
val offering, which is to be offered by the 
spirit to God, who is a Spirit ; then here none 
quenches the Spirit of God in his own heart; 
and all such come under the title of the roy- 
al priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifices ; 
which royal priesthood has a priest that lives 
forever, Christ Jesus. 


And, Friends, do not quench the Spirit, 


nor abuse the power: when it moves and 
stirs in you, be obedient; but do not go be- 
yond, nor add to it, nor take from it; for if 
you do, you are reproved, either for going be- 
yond or taking from it. And when any have 
spoken forth the things of the Lord, by His 


power and Spirit, let them keep in the power 
and Spirit that keeps them in the humility, 
that when they have spoken forth the things 
of God, they are neither higher nor lower, 
but still keep in the power, before and after ; 
and being obedient to the Spirit and power of 
God, it keeps them from deadness, and alive 
to God, and keeps them in a sense that they 
do not go beyond and run out, as some you 
know have done: and all that hath come for 
want of living in the power of God, and in 
His Spirit, which keeps all things in subjec- 
tion and in order, and in the true fear of the 
Lord, always to feel the presence of the Lord 
with you. 

Come, fishermen, what have you caught 
with your nets? Whatcan you say for God? 
Your brethren Peter and John, fishermen, 
could say much for God. Read in the Acts 
and you may see; I would not have you de- 
generate from their spirit. 

Sheperds and herdsmen, where are you? 
What can you say now for God, whose abid- 
ing is much in the fields? David, Jacob, and 
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Amos, your fellow-shepherds and herdsmen 
(do not you see?) they could say much for 
God. I would have you to be like them, 
and not to degenerate from their spirit. 
Come tradesmen, tent-makers, physicians, 
and custom-men, what can you say for God? 
Do not you read that your fellow-tradesmen 
in ages past could say much of God? Donot 
degenerate from their spirit. Do not you re- 
member the accusations of the wise and 
learned Grecians, when the apostles preached 
Christ among them, that they were called 
poor tradesmen and fishermen! Therefore be 
faithful. The preachers of Jesus Christ now 
are the same to the wise of the world as then. 


G. F. 


sister, and not withhold the word thou mayest 
be entrusted with for me. 

My reasons for not writing I apprehend are 
not new, and such as perhaps are better felt 
than described; yet I trust a concern rests 
with me to cultivate an increasing acquaint- 
ance with that cement which forms the union 
of all right engagements. In thus stepping 
along, the language of truth, as I have ap- 
prehended, has frequently been to me, “Sa- 
lute no one by the way.” This has not al- 
ways been the case; but a fear has so much 
attended lest there should be a speaking of 
that I understand not, of things too wonderful 
for me, that, for the most part, I have pre- 
ferred joining with that spirit which in times 
of dippings and strippings desires not to in- 
crease her borders. Could we, or did we, in 
all these seasons, exercise more of that per- 
fect resignation and patience, which becomes 
the followers of Him who trod the wine-press 
alone, methinks the battles some undergo, 
with flesh and blood, would be more signally 
crowned with the consolation of Israel. 

Our late Yearly Meeting was, I thought, 
favored with Divine regard ; and though deso- 
lations are obvious in this part of the vine- 
yard, yet I believe there are those who are 
contending for the faith which has been de- 
livered unto them; and oh! that we may all 
be engaged so to watch, that the heavenly oil 
may burn in clean vessels. - Surely the truth 
is the same to-day, yesterday and forever. 
Trials of various kinds have been permitted, 
insomuch that the prayer has been, “ Lord, 
increase our faith” in thy preserving power. 
This faith is somct mcs very closely tried. 
But unto whom shall we go? Is not the word 
of eternal life ever with us? Then let us 
hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wevering, thus showing in whom we have 


believed. 

































THe Grris.—Can we not bring up our 
girls more usefuliy, less showily, less depend- 
ent on luxury aad wealth? Can we not teach 
them from babyhood that to labor is a higher 
thing than merely to enjoy,—that even enjoy- 
ment itself is never so sweet as when it is 
earned? Can we not put into their minds, 
whatever be their station, principles of truth, 
simplicity of taste, hopefulness, hatred of 
waste, and these being firmly rooted, trust to 
their blossoming up in whatever destiny the 
young maiden may be called? 

THE joys of religion are understood only 
by those who partake of them. Of all kinds 
of happiness, this is the one whose expression 
should be most moderate and humble in the 
presence of those who do not share it. “ When 
you enter the house of a blind man,” says an 
Andalusian proverb, “shut your eyes.” 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. — 
1835. 

If the Truth we possess is not of a deceit- 
ful character, (and I do not believe it is,) 
there is a communion realized superior to 
outward signs, and which will, as there is an 
abiding under its purifying influence fit and 
prepare us to join the company of the re- 
deemed, where sighing and sorrow shall cease, 
and the dedicated servants and handmaids 
feel that the work of probation is forever 
past. I do not wish to intimate that my lot 
is to persevere without discouragement. No, 
my friend, when I fix my eye on the mark, 
I am ready to say, “I see it, but not now; I 
behold it, but not nigh.” In myself there is 
much over which the sword of the spirit must 
pass. In the world I see no resting-place— 
therefore I want thee to feel me as a younger 


Thy kind expression of interest and attach- 
ment has humbled me, feeling as I do that if 
my friends knew me as well as I know my- 
self, they would find very little to love. And 
yet, why should not fellow pilgrims bound to 
the same goal, aspiring toward the same high 
standard, love each other, and salute each 
other by the way with words of cheer. Truly 
it is a good thing to yield simply to the little 
prompting which sometimes leads us to ex- 
press the flow of feeling for each other. I do 
not remember ever having withheld anything 
which I felt it a duty to express to thee; but 
I have no doubt, had there been prompt faith- 
fulness to gentle impressions, I might often 
have saluted thee with a little message of love, 
such as thine was. “Work while it is day” is 
an important injunction in smal) as in great 
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matters: old as I am, I am but beginning to | 
learn it. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
~ PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1869. 


InpriAaNA YEARLY MEETING.—We have 
received a communication signed, “ A mem- 
ber of Indiana Yearly Meeting, ’which takes 
some exception to our editorial of the 16th 
ultime, in which an account is given of the 
late Yearly Meeting of Indiana. 

Our correspondent appears to think the 
impression that the occasion was a favored 
one, as conveyed by our account, was not that 
of many Friends, himself included. We have 
carefully examined the editorial in question, | 
and find that, as far as the proceedings of the | 
Yearly Meeting are concerned, it is a simple 
statement of facts with but one comment, that | 
“the ministrations of such (of the strangers pre- 
sent) as were called to address the people, 
were edifying and strengthning.” This was 
simply the impression of the Friend from 
whose account our editorial was compiled, and 
we know his feeling was shared by many 
others. So much for the Yearly Meeting. 


Of the evening meetings which have been 
for some time held in Richmond at private 
houses, and twice during the week of the 
Yearly Meeting at the Meeting-house, our 
correspondent remarks: “Meetings unknown 
to the order of Society, and not amenable to 
its coutrol, are not properly Friends’ meet- 
ings, and are not to be classed as part of the 
Yearly Meeting; and they are subjects of 
anxious solicitude to many.” We had no 
intention of classing them as part of the 
Yearly Meeting; they were only mentioned 
as matter of general interest to our readers. 
These meetings are informal, and so also is a 
“ family sitting,” to which none would hesi- 
tate to invite their friends and neighbours, for 
mutual strength and edification. But we do 
not think with our correspondent that they 
are not amenable to the order of the Society. 
Should there be any violation of the disci- 
pline on these ceca-ions, each individual is re- 
sponsible to the Society, Much will depend 
upon those who regard this movement with 
distrust because it is out of the beaten track, 
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whether these earnest, seeking spirits shall be 
kept within our fold, or scattered abroad. 


Let those who feel themselves as strong men ' 


in the Truth, be willing to become again as 
little children. Let them “ put on charity ” 
as a garment; “hoping all things, believing 
all things.” 

In regard to the Indian concern, our corres- 
pondent observes: “The conferences—if they 
may be so called—of the Indian Committee 
were not satisfactory to all of its members; a 
regret being felt that, after inviting Friends 
of the Indian Committees of the other Yearly 
Meetings to meet with us, opportunity was not 
obtained to interchange sentiments on that 
interesting subject, and the proper business of 
the committee was interrupted by want of 
time.” There is no explanation given as to 
what ocecasioped the want of time, but what- 
ever it might have been, the regret which 
must have been felt by all will no doubt pre- 
vent a recurrence. 

The Society of Friends cannot be the in- 
strument of good it might be, until its mem- 
bers come to regard themselves as one family, 
in which there is a common interest. There 
may be every variety of temperament, disposi- 
tion, attainment, and sentiment, but the prin- 
ciple of love harmonizes the whole; not by 
rendering all alike, but by appreciating and 
using the varied gifts of each. 

Our friend observes justly, that “if the body 
was edified, time will demonstrate it; if it 
was strengthened, the state of the Society will 
be improved.” And he quotes the conclud- 
ing minute of the Yearly Meeting “as a cor- 
rect picture of its several sittings.” ‘“ With 
feelings of gratitude to our Heavenly Father, 
for the harmony and forbearance which have 
been manifest in our several sittings, we now 
conclude to meet at Waynesville at the ap- 
pointed time next year, if so permitted.” 

A copy of the extracts from the minutes of 
the Yearly Meeting was sent us by our friend, 
but upon looking over them, we find that all 
of general interest has been previously pub- 
lished. 

DIED. 

HOLLINGS WORTH.—Un the 5th of Ninth month, 
1869, at Waterford, Loudon Uo., Va., Abigail Hol- 
lingsworth, in the 86th year of her age. She was a 

valued member and elder of Fairfax Mo. Meeting. 
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WRIGHT.—On the 11th of Ninth month, 1869, at 
his residence in Bendersville, Adams Co., Pa., Abel 
T. Wright, in the 59th year of his age. 

GRIEST.—On the 3d of 11th month, 1869, at his 
residence in Monallen, Adams Co., Pa., Cyrus 
Griest, in the 67th year of his age. 

The above Friends were members and elders of 
Monallen Monthly Meeting, in which they were 
highly esteemed as active and consistent members. 
For many years their seats in meeting were seldom 
vacant when health permitted them to attend, and 
in their removal the Society has sustained a loss 
that will be long and deeply felt. 

COLLINS.—At her home near Pineville, Bucks 
Co., on the 17th of Eleventh month, 1869, E ther 
Collins, in her 87th year; a member of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


——-—~<9— -—__-- —— 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of Management will meet in the 
Library Room, Race Street, on Fourth-day evening, 
Twelfth mouth 8th, at 8o "eloc k. 

Jacos M. Enuis, Clerk. 
ei Sei eon 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Swarth- 
more College will be held on Third-day, the 7th of 
Twelfth month, 1869, at 3 o'clock, P. M., at Race 
Street Meeting house, Philadelphia. 

Epwarp Parrisn, Clerk. 


————- -~ee- — 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS 


Twelfth mo. Sth, Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 


e Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 
” ‘* Alexandria, Va., 4 'p -M. 

os ** Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
= ‘© Collins, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

a ‘* Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 

“ec “ee 


Medford, N. J., 3 P.M. 
“12th, Buffalo, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
a oo 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCTATION. 

Organized 1st mo. 8, 1835—Incorporaté d 1869. 

The object ‘of the Association is to distribute 
pa to the necessitous poor of the City of Philadel- 
phia. 

3d By-Law.—Each person elected a member shall 
Pay an annual contribution of not less than two 
dollars. 

4th By- Law.—All members may draw orders tor 
Fuel in the regular order books provided for that 
purpose, not, however, exceeding four orders during 
the season, unless by renewal of the privilege, which 
may be granted by minute on application at a stated 
meeting. 

A stated meeting will be held on Seventh-day 
evening, Twelfth month 4th, 1869, at 8 o’clock, in 
the Mon:hly Meeting room of Friend’ Meeting- house 
at Fifteenth and Race Sts. The general attendance 
of both men and women Friends is invited. 

Liberal contribuions to the funds are solicited, 
and may be sent to 

T. Morris Prrot, Treasurer, 
621 Market St. 
Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 


0) 








“Wherever we see a pure love of God and 
a pure love of nature, in which man is treated | 
as the highest creature with a brightening in- | 
telligence and faith, there we see the best re- 
ligious life.” 


2 now at work there. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDIAN AGENCIES, 
BY 8S. M. JANNEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
Omauna, Nes., 11th mo. 14th, 1869. 

It was my intention, when I first took 
charge of Indian affairs in the Northern Su- 
perintendency, to furnish the Editors of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, from time to time, with 
such information relating to the Indians as 
I supposed would interest them. The con- 
stant pressure of official business, and oceca- 
sional journeys to the agencies, have hitherto 
taken so much of my time as to leave little 
leisure for other correspondence. 

During the Ninth and Tenth months I had 
occasion to visit all the agencies, except that 
of the Santee-Sioux, in order to pay the Indians 
their annuities. In these journeys I was ac- 
compained by the Chief Clerk of this office, 
and we saw much to interest and encour- 
age us, 

“At the W innebago Agency, our friend Sid- 
ney Averill was engaged in teaching an In- 
dian school, which at first was rather small 
and discouraging; but by the exercise of 
patience and kindness, i it continued to grow in 
numbers and in interest. I have since learned 
that there are now three schools, one of which 
is taught by a son of Sidney Averill; and 
there is an Indian who can speak and read 
English employed as a and assist- 
ant teacher. 

Sidney writes that the schools are increas- 
ing; the young children, particularly, seem 
interested, and “really love to learn.” They 
have a First-day school which seems to grow 
in favor with the Indians. 

The Winnebagoes were then looking for- 
ward toanallotment of land inseveralty, which 
has since been commenced; the Surveyor 


At the Omaha Reservation, the allotment 
has been completed, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the Indians. The next work will be to 
assist them in building houses, and to estab- 
lish schools among them. There is only one 
school now at that agency, which is at the 
Presbyterian Mission house. The teacher 
was formerly employed by the Board of Mis- 
sions, but has recently become an employée of 
the Government, and will report to the agent. 

At the Pawnee Agency there are more 
members of our Society employed than at 
any other in this Superintendency. There 
are three families of Friends, besides several 
single persons, who are employed at the 
school. 

The Manual Labor School has now about 
seventy pupils, and a few more are expected 
It isin a better condition than it has 
The Indian boys and girls 


soon. 
| ever been before. 


are boarded in the institution, and clothed 
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out of the school fund, according to treaty 
stipulations. In this- respect, the Pawnees 
are more favored than the other tribes; but 
they have no resident physician, nor any salary 
for one provided by law. There is often 
much disease among them, and doubtless lives 
are lost for want of medical treatment and 
judicious nursing. 

At the Great Nemaha Agency there has 
been a considerable improvement since I first 
saw it in company with the visiting commit- 
tee of Friends. The Indians had been addict- 
ed to intemperance, and the school had been 
of little advantage to the tribe, before 
the arrival of the present agent. Through 
the influence of Thomas Lightfoot, the Iowas 
formed among themselves a temperance 
society, and nearly all of them have been 
faithful to their pledges. They begin to 
feel the benefit of this change, and have 
done more work in cultivating their crops and 
securing hay than for some years past. I 
think Thomas has gained their confidence and 
respect. 

The school taught by Mary B. Lightfoot 
has increased in size, and the progress of the 
pupils is satisfactory. She is exerting a salu- 
tary influence upon the women of the tribe. 

The reservation of the Iowa Indians and 
that of the Sacs and Fox’s adjoin each other, 
and each contains sixteen ease acres. 
Both are under the care of our agent, and the 
agency is called the Great Nemaha. 

Last winter these tribes, or rather their 
chiefs and interpreters, made a treaty at 
Washington, by which they agreed to cede to 
the Government all their lands in Nebraska, 
for which they were to be paid, by certain 
railroad companies, at the rate of two dol- 
lars per acre, for the Sac and Fox Reserva- 
tion, and two dollars and fifty cents fer the 
Towa Reservation; and they were to receive 
other lands in the Indian Territory at a lower 
price per acre. Their lands are worth fuily 
double the prices naimed in the treaty, and 
the transaction was intended to benefit the 
railroad companies at the expense of the 
Indians. 

At a council we held with them, they ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the treaty, which 
they said was made without the consent of 
their people. They are unwilling to be re- 
moved, and they adopted and signed a peti- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
and to the Senate, praying that the treaty 
may not be ratified. The Indian women 
joined in another petition to the same effect. 

It is said the railroad men expect to 
have the treaty ratified by the Senate at the 
opening of the session, and it will require 


















dians to prevent the great wrong from being 
consummated. 

From the Great Nemaha to the Otoe Agen- 
cy is about 75 miles over a rolling prairie, 
with a few small towns and some scattered 
habitations. Agent A. L. Green came for 
us in his wagon, and brought us back to the 
Nemaha Agency. He is doing the best he 
can with the means at his command, which 
are sadly deficient; but some progress has 
already been made, and he has the entire 
confidence of the Indians. 

There is no school, except a First-day 
school, which is taught by the agent, and I 
think there never has been any other. There 
is a clear field at that agency for Friends to 
work, and an industrial school ought to be 
established in the Spring. 

Last winter the Otoes made a treaty to cede 
to the Government about three fifths of their 
reservation, say 150 square miles, at one dol- 
lar and a quarter per acre, being, I suppose, 
about half its market value. This, also, was 
for the benefit of a railroad company; but I 
hope it will not be ratified, as the land can be 
sold to better advantage. The tribe has not 
made any move to prevent its ratification ; 
they will have land enough left, and they 
want money for building houses, establishing 
schools, purchasing stock, &c. 

Many points of interest in relation to these 
tribes I must omit for want of time. To- 
morrow I expect to set out for the Santee- 
Sioux Agency. 





Second Annual Conference of Friends’ First- 
day Schools within Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
held at Richmond, Ninth month, 1869. 


From the printed report we learn that five 
schools were reported, averaging an attend- 
ance of 238 scholars and 28 teachers—visitors 
42. 


The corresponding committee appointed 
last year reported the performance of the 
duties assigned to it, except that the address 
to schools within our limits was not sent to 
Waynesville, Ohio, and the epistle to Balti- 
more Association was not forwarded at the 
proper time. 

The committee to co-operate with the com- 
mittee of the General Conference, at Phila- 
delphia, in the selection of books for libraries, 
&c., reported that they had had no occasion 
for labor during the year, except in connec- 
tion with the Library Committees of Schools. 

The Committee on Manuscripts and Pub- 
lications also reported that nothing had trans- 
pired involving their care. 

Friends from Philadelphia and Genesee 


vigilance on the part of the friends of the In- | Yearly Meetings gave interesting information 
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concerning the establishment of schools with- 
in the limits of those Meetings; from which 
we learn that there are twenty-one schools re- 
— within the limits of Philadelphia 
rearly Meeting, six of which have been es- 
tablished in the last four months, and nine 
are known to be in operation within the limits 
of Genesee, eight of which are on the Ameri- 
can side. These Friends’ also gave the en- 
couraging testimony, which is corroborated, 
in a good degree, by our own experience, that 
wherever First-day schools are established 
and maintained, the attendance of our religi- 
ous meetings is increased, and that the cool- 
ness and indifference heretofore so frequent- 
ly noticed, are disappearing as old and young 
— in this labor of mutual interest and 
ove. 

After the appointment of several commit- 
tees, adjourned to Second-day evening. 

Ninth month 27th, (Second-day evening.)\— 
The Conference met near the time to which it 
adjourned. 

The Committee to nominate clerks report- 
ed the names of Jonathan W. Plummer and 
Elizabeth S. Evans, and they were appointed 
to the service. 

A verbal report of the school at Benjamin- 
ville, Illinois, was made, informing that the 
school was opeved in the spring of 1868, and 
continued until winter, when on account of 
inclemency of the weather and the great dis- 
tance some were obliged to travel, it was 
closed until the following spring. It was 
again closed in the Seventh month with the 
expectation to open it again next year. The 
school has a library of thirty volumes. The 
number attending was not given. 

A Committee was appointed to nominate 
suitable persons to constitute an Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

A communication from Richmond Month- 
ly Conference was received recommending a 
series of annual queries, which was read and 
accepted and the queries adopted. It was 
directed that the Executive Committee pre- 
pare an additional query asking for any sug- 
gestions that may be deemed of value to the 
cause, and that they furnish each school with 
a copy of these queries in sufficient time to 
allow a report to be made to the annual meet- 
ing of this Conference, with the request that 
the officers of the schools embody answers to 
them in their report to the same. 

The queries adopted are as follows, viz: 

1st. Have any schools been established 
since the last annual Conference, and if so, 
where? : 

2d. Have any schools been discontinued 
since the last annual Conference, and if so, 
for what reasons? , 

3d. Has the interest in the school been 


maintained, and has it been attended by an 
apparent increase of religious feeling ? 

4th. Do Friends generally participate in 
the schools, what is the average attendance, 
and what proportion of the attendance is in 
membership with Friends? 

5th. Are there any neighborhoods where 
schools could be established ? 

An essay in answer to the question, “ What 
should be the chief object in view in the 
organization and conduct of a First-day 
school ?” was read and approved, and adopt- 
ed as an address to the schools composing this 
Conference. 

An interesting and edifying address from 
Philadelphia Association was read, and met 
a very general expression of satisfaction and 
approval. 

Joseph M. Truman, jr., of Philadelphia, 
addressed the Conference in behalf of the 
“Seattered Seeds,” a monthly publication is- 
sued in Philadelphia, in the interest of First- 
day schools. The address called forth many 
valuable and earnest remarks on the great 
deficiency of the proper kind of literature in 
our Society, especially for the young, and the 
propriety of furnishing the same as soon as 
possible. 

An Executive Committee was appointed 
for the ensuing year. 

Then adjourned to meet Third-day even- 


ing. 

“Phird-day evening.—The Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to use discretionary 
power in all matters affecting the interests of 
First-day schools within our limits, to make 
additions to its numbers aad fill vacancies. 

An epistolary address from Baltimore As- 
sociation, and a letter from our aged and 
valued friend, Sarah Hunt, of New Jersey, 
were read. Both of which were very accept- 
ble and encouraging. 

The Committee on Addresses reported two, 
which were read and approved. The Execu- 
tive Committee was directed to make two 
copies of each, and to forward one to each of 
the Associations of Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New York, and to Benjamin Chase, for 
First-day schools in the limits of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

The Executive Committee was requested to 
appoint a correspondent in each school, and 
forward the name and Post-office address of 
the same to the General Conference in Phila- 
delphia, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made by that Conference. 

The evils attending the use of tobacco 
claimed considerable attention, and many 
thought that careful attention should be given 
in the schools to the discouragement of the 
use of it. 


Dillwyn Parrish, of Philadelphia, gave an 
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interestipg account of a First- any or Mission 
school established bya few benevolent Friends 
in Philadelphia, some seventy years ago. 

Interesting and feeling remarks were made 
by Friends from different localities, testify- 
ing to- the good results of First-day schools 
with individuals and with entire classes and 
neighborhoods, which were very instructive 
and encouraging. 

The presence and counsel of the many 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings has been 
acceptable and cheering. 

Under a deep sensé of gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for the abundant evidence 
of His Love and supporting Power during 
our several sittings, the Conference adjourned 
to meet at Waynesville, Ohio, next year, on 
Seventh-day evening preceding the Yearly 
Meeting, at 7 0 clock. 


JonaTuan W. PLuMMER, )} Clerk: 
Euizaperu 8. Evans, f°" 
dni lahedileied les 
For the Children. 
CAREFUL AND KIND. 
BY 8S. H. BROWNE. 


Prav, be gentle, little sister ! 
Softly touch those painted wings ; 
Butterflies and moths, remember, 
Are such very tender things ! 


Carefully, my pretty wee one, 
Press the sheltering twigs aside, 

Just to view the naked nestlings 
Safely sleeping side by side. 


Gently stroke the playful kitten ; 
Kindly pat the patient dog ; 

Let your unmolesting mercy 
Spare the worm, the snake, the frog ! 


Wide is God’s great world aronnd us; 
Room enough for all to live; 

Mar no creature’s brief enjoyment, 
Take not what you cannot give. 


Ever let your heart be tender, 
For the mute and helpless om 
Pitying leads to prompt relieving 
Kinaly thought to kindly deed. 


———__«4 > 


LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOPS. 


In Alpine valleys, they who watch for dawn 
Look never to the east; but fix their eyes 
On loftier mountain-peaks of snow, which rise 
To west or south. 

Before the happy morn 
Has sent one ray of kindling red, to warn 
The sleeping clouds along the eastern skies 
That it is near—flushing, in glad surprise, 
These royal hills, for royal watchmen born, 
Discover that God’s great new day begins, 
And, shedding from their sacred brows a light 
Prophetic, wake the valley from its night. 
Such mystic light as this a great soul wins, 
Who overlooks earth’s wall of griefs and sins, 
And steadfast, always, gazing on the white 
Great throne of God, can call aloud with deep, 
Pure voice of truth, to waken them who sleep. 


Bap-Gastein, Austria, Sep. 9th, 18t9.—H. A. 
—The Independent. 


te a EERSTE saeneenennns a naadinneianins 


SUNSET. 


The cows are lowing along the lane, 
The sheep tothe fold have come ; 
And the mother looks from the cottage door, 
To see how the night comes over the moor, 
And calls the children home. 


Their feet are bare in the dusty road, 
Their cheeks are tawny and red ; 
They have waded the shallows below the mill, 
They have gathered wild roses up the hill, 
A crown for each tangled head. 


The days will come, and the days will go, 
And life hath many a crown— 
But none that will press upon manhood’s brow 
As light as the roses resting now 
On the children’s foreheads brown. 


secede 
ON THE WAY TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

From San Francisco, whether you go up 
the rich N vaupar Valley to the Geysers, those 
mephitie springs, heated by volcanic fires, or 
inland, lingering among the canyons of the 
coast hills, where low, flowering chestnuts 
cluster and bay trees scent the air and the 
madrona tints its blood-red bark, while be- 
neath scarlet thistles wave in the sea wind 
and the turf is bright with starry pinks and 
sweet with the creeping yerba buena, the 
pennyroyal of the East; or on to San Jose, 
cheerfulest of towns, beside whose stately 
sycamores are long avenues of trees the 
Jesuits planted, trees that still furnish wel- 
come shade for walk or drive, and high up 
the side of whose adjacent mountain is the 
New Almaden quicksilver mine, its red ore 
wrought by dusky Mexicans and smelted at 
the village below; or down the coast to Los 
Angelos, with its orange groves, its vineyards, 
and mulberr y plant: itions, where through the 
almost tropical air the mission bells still call 
to matins and vespers and the liquid Spanish 
tongue is heard on every side—whichever 
way you choose, you cannot go amiss; for 
everywhere, from sunrise to sunset, earth and 
sea and air proclaim a new land and invite 
your gaze. 

But the glory of California is the Yosemite 
Valley, almost due east in the Sierra; and 
thither, one last day of June, we turned our 
footsteps. 

By boat to Stockton—a busy place, too 
small for its trade—whose shops overflow 
into the streets, filling stands and booths, and 
where great piles of agricultural implements— 
reapers, mowers, “headers,” and farm and 
freight wagons—stand unhoused beneath the 
rainless sky. For Stockton is the market town 
for all the region between it and the Sierra; 
yet it is an unhealthy place, on a slough at 
the head of navi igation, and many of its in- 
habitants look thin and yellow from fever and 
ague. Here we breakfasted ata hotel kept 
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by a Frenchman, with * regulations” in four 
different languages displayed upon its walls, 
and then took a private stage up the San 
Joaquin Valley for Mariposa. 

Once out of the watered streets of Stockton, 
the road was like a bed of fine ashes; but as 
yet the wind was still. All about us was ¢ 
plain, the most striking object in the land- 
scape being the beautiful Monte Diablo, a 
peak of the Coast Range, rising cone-like and 
alone in the west. It owes its name to the | 
superstition of some Spanish soldiers, who, | 
keeping guard near it one night, saw the fog 
driven toward them in a fantastic shape by 
the wind, and shouting “ El Diablo!’—The | 


beauty is not its only value. It contains 
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dead grass. The clouds were high and thin, 
the sun was hot, the dust suffocating. By 
and by a white line lay on the eastern hori- 
zon. It was the snowy peaks of the Sierra, 
whither we were bound. Later a green wall 
rose before us, the giant oaks that border the 
Tuolomne River, of Indian name, and one of 
the chief tributaries of the San Joaquin. At 
Roberts, on its banks, we spent the night. 
Here were different politics; a portrait of 
Lincoln hanging in the guest-room, and 
“Greely’s American Conflict” lying on its 
table. Chinese servants were in the kitchen, 


| large-eyed shepherd dogs stretched themselves 


by the door; while without, on the broad 


rior laughed and jested. The river ran b 


Devil !—fled in terror from the spot. Its benches, freighters from Stockton to the inte- 


extensive coal beds which are worked for the | 
supply of the surrounding country. Here 


with a strong current; and the lofty oaks, 
drooping like elms and draped with mistletoe, 





and there, on either hand, the great live oaks 
stood knee deep in wheat and barley, their 
deep green a vivid contrast to the gold below. 
The harvesters were busy with the grain, not 
binding it into sheaves, but cutting it with 
Illinois “ headers,” and threshing it on the 
field. About ten o'clock the sea breeze began 
to blow, gently, but yet with sufficient force to 
earry along with us such clouds of dust that 
sometimes the driver had to halt for a mo- 
ment, unable to see the road or the horses. 
The air grew warmer and the land drier in 
appearance as we went on. -Houses were far 
between, and at nearly every one was a wind- 
mill for drawing the water from the wells. 
At noon, on a ferry-boat we crossed the Stan- 
islaus Creek—named, perhaps, by some early 
Polish miner in honor of his ancient kings— 
and dined at a low inn on the opposite shore. 
This true Southern cabin—surrounded by 
dogs, pigs, and chickens, and having the 
chimney of its huge fireplace wide open to 
the sky—was kept by a Virginian; and the 
only books it contained were an odd volume 
of “ Agricultural Reports,” and.“ Pollard’s 
History of the War.” . 

In the afternoon, passing through a grove 
of oaks that border the stream, we went on 
across the same dry, rolling, treeless, and 
almost uninhabited country; only at inter- 
vals a solitary house or herder’s hut, or per- 
chance a furrow drawn around some space of 
ground, to show that it was claimed. Occa- 
sionally we passed herds of cattle and horses, 
sometimes tended by mounted men; but no 
Mexican girl, like one I saw near San Jose— 
a slight creature, not more than ten years old, 
who rode her horse barebacked, and, urging 
him into the midst of the great company of 
cattle, separated them swiftly into two divi- 
sions. Flocks of magpies flew up before us, 
and long-eared rabbits darted from behind 
the low shrubs, and leaped away over the 


swayed in the evening wind. 

The next morning dawned cloudy and cool, 
| as if a storm were brewing; and crossing the 
| Tuolomne and noting the rich grain fields in 

its valley, we were miles on our journey before 
| the rising of the sun. But when the breeze 
blew from the sea the mists rolled off, and 
dust and heat were supreme again, The great 
| bare plains lay scorching in the fierce rays 
| from which there was no escape. Even the 
ground-squirrels ran languidly about; while 
rabbits and small burrowing owls sat stupid 
‘at the mouth of their holes, as if transfixed 
by the pitilesssun. Sometimes for miles these 
silent creatures were the only signs of life, 
and the shrill note of the myriad grasshoppers 
the only sound. Yet wherever irrigation can 
be had these plains are productive, and even 
now the parched grass is nutritious hay, on 
which cattle fatten. Passing Snelling, the 
county seat of Merced County, we crossed the 
River of the Yosemite Valley, the Merced— 
doubtless named by some Spanish explorer 
who traversed these arid wastes and, grateful 
for its refreshing waters, called it the River of 
| Merey—and entered a broken country, a 
|region of shaly, perpendicular rocks, crop- 
| ping out often in single slabs, overgrown with 
red and yellow lichens, and looking at a little 
| 
| 
| 





distance like an old, deserted graveyard. At 
Hornitos, on the borders of the mining region, 
we had a pleasant noonday rest; and from 
thence the road began perceptibly to ascend. 
All around us were traces of old mining oper- 
ations—shapeless heaps of sand, piles of pul- 
verized quartz, and here and there a deserted 
mill or hamlet, with windows broken and 
| doors swinging in the wind. In all these 
| desolate places Chinese miners were busy, 
digging over the soil. Hills rose about us, 
dotted with noble trees; and at sunset we 
| reached Mariposa—a hot, uninteresting town, 
|in a narrow valley, with three thousand in- 
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habitants, an indifferent hotel, and few indi- 
cations of present thrift and prosperity. 
Little mining is done here now, and the place 
seems to depend chiefly for its business on the 
visitors to Yosemite Valley. Whenever I 
think of Mariposa, I think of the dog in the 
backyard of the hotel, whose office it was to 
work the wheel for pumping the water, should 
the wind refuse to turn the sails of the mill. 
How slowly he advanced at his master’s call, 
and with what unwilling feet and rueful eyes 
he stepped into his place! I never saw a 
countenance more expressive of aversion and 
disgust than that Maraposa dog’s. Ah! my 
poor Fido, weary of your ceaseless round, 
and knowing that out on the hillside your 
comrades were roaming at will—chasing fleet 
rabbits, and making every squirrel tremble in 
his hole and every bird take wing at their 
jocund bark—if it would have lightened your 
burden, I could have told you that to multi- 
tudes higher in the scale of being than you 
life is made up of tasks as monotenous and 
thankless as the turn of your creaking wheel ; 
and yet I doubt if even to a dog it should 
bring satisfaction to know that others are 
more unfortunate than himself. 

The heat brooded all night over this hollow 
in the hills ; and into the small hours a group 
of men sat in the open street before the hotel, 
telling wild stories of pioneer life, whose 
actors were gamblers, horse-thieves, and the 
like, until the air rang with their boisterous 
mirth, and sleepy travelers longed for a land 
where every man’s mouth is not full of adven- 
tures. With the early light we were glad to 
take the road again for the twelve miles of 
staging which remained. All the way we 
climbed the hills through scattered groves of 
oak and pine. In the grass were flocks of the 
beautiful crested quail of California, that 
hardly deigned to hide at our approach. 
Woodpeckers of brilliant plumage were fly- 
ing about, and the bark of many of the pine 
trees was thickly set with the long, slender 
acorns of the country, the rare mosuic of these 
skilful birds, providing their winter’s store. 
Great ox-teams passed us, their drivers carry- 
ing, in place of a good stick, stout lashes of 
braided leather, without a handle. Tnrning 
suddenly, we entered a gate-way, and saw be- 
fore us a low, pleasant-looking house—White 
& Hatch’s—the end of the road, and where 
the true Yosemite journey begins.—N. Y. Ind. 
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Situations are like skeins of thread. To 
make the most of them we have only to take 
them by the right ends. 





8 -— 


WE may do a very good action and not be 
a good man, but we cannot do a very ill one 


and not be an ill man.—J:ffrey. 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 
BY DR. TRIMBLE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Any one who wishes to learn the condition 


of the fruit crops of the country, can have no 
better plue than the Washington Market, 
New York. Quinces, the late pears, and the 
winter supply of apples are now there. Those 
whose eyes have been educated to see blem- 
ishes upon fruit will be astonished at finding 
so many. The most apparent are those in the 
apples, and caused by the apple moth. This 
insect is the second in importance of all the 
enemies of our fruits. This moth, like most 
other moths and butterflies, increases rapidly. 
Some deposit several hundred eggs at a brood, 
and there are two broods of the apple moth 
each year. The rules of arithmetic would 
show us how such a rate of increase would so 
multiply all these enemies that all the apples 
of the country would soon be appropriated by 
them—none left for us, But this insect, like 
most others, has its checks. 
sometimes comes to our relief. Some insects 
feed upon other insects, and many are de- 
stroyed by parasites. But I wish to speak 
now particularly of the birds as our friends in 
protecting us to a great extent against the 
dangerous accumulation of insect enemies. 
Here is a bunch of a dozen birds, already 
picked, bought in the Washington Market. 
Two of them are the downy woodpecker. 
This is one of the woodpecker family that re- 
mains with us all winter, and like most of the 
others is exclusively insectivorous. Here are 
some specimens of apples, like millions and 
millions of others every year; perforated 
through and through by an insect, until it is 
out of shape, insipid, and almost worthless. 
This is the work of the caterpillar on an 
apple moth. 
ing to maturity, leaves the apple and seeks a 
place of concealment in which to spin its co- 
coon. If the tree has scales of bark large 
enough to suit its purpose, it will take refuge 
there, and there this downy woodpecker finds 


The weather 


This caterpillar, after feed- 


it. Here are scales of bark from apple and 
pear trees, under which the remains of the 
cocoons of this insect may be seen, and on the 
other side of each you may observe a hole 
leading directly to the middle of that cocoon. 
The hole was made by one of these downy 
woodpeckers, and through it he has taken the 
caterpillar that had destroyed an apple. I 
have long known that this terrible enemy of 
our fruits had its enemy amongst the birds; 
but until I found in the stomach of one of 
these downy woodpeckers several of these 
caterpillars, I wa sat a loss to know to which 
of the many birds we were so much indebted. 
After long and patient watching, 1 was able 
to identify this one—caught in the act. 
There is probably nothing more wonderful in 


act wae © ov 
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Nature than the ingenuity of many birds in 
finding their insect prey. This ove finds this 
concealed caterpillar not by seeing it—that is 
impossible; not by smell, nor by any motion 
—it is as quiet as a mummy; neither by in- 
stinct—the bird is American, the insect a for- 
eign importation. No, he finds it by sound- 
ing; he taps all scales alike, but stops to 
make a hole through the one under which the 
worm lies. Could we have this bird in abun- 
dance, we should have more and better apples 
and pears; but likeall theother woodpeckers, it 
is diminishing in numbers in proportion as the 
woods of the country are cut away. And, 
sad to tell, the few that are left of this most 
valuable of all our small birds are sold in the 
markets of this city, ready picked, for four 
cents apiece. 

Here are the heads of five cedar-birds, 
sometimes called cherry birds. In conse- 
quence of the bad name this bird has, from 
the circumstance that it will sometimes take 
cherries, I have given it a thorough investi- 
gation. I have killed many; more than I 
ever will again. In the stomach of one I 
found several cankerworms, so perfect as to 
be readily identified, and the heads of 
enough more to make thirty-six in all. Think 
of that! One cedar-bird taking at a single 
meal thirty-six cankerworms. This insect 
has for half a century been a perfect scourge 
of the apple orchards of a great part of New 
England, and has at times seriously threat- 
ened other sections of the country. This lit- 
tle bird is a gross feeder, and continues in 
flocks till near midsummer. Where insects 
appear in great numbers, as the canker and 
other spanworms sometimes do, it will come 
suddenly in large flocks, and feed there day 
after day till the pest is subdued. And this 
beautiful little friend of ours—the second 
best of all the birds—is sold by bushels in 
this market both fall and spring ; and no one, 
not even Berg, to cry shame! In the stomachs 
of these cedar-birds I found nothing but cedar 
and juniper berries—the peculiar smell of 
the latter was very perceptible in the stom- 
achs of two. The lovers of gin will probably 
be enemies of this bird in future; but when 
it is known that all the juniper berries used 
in this country come from Europe, it may 
mollify the wrath of the gin-drinkers. Here 
is the head of the American shrike, or butcher- 
bird. Its stomach was filled to repletion with 
a mass of inscets, but so comminuted as to be 
undistinguishable except by a microscope. 
This bird, it is said, will transfix insects on 


thorns or briers, after satisfying his present 


wants, so as to keep them till hungry. 


Here is a meadow-lark. You will observe 
how long and strong the beak is. He had 
fed to repletion on a species of reduvious in- 
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sect, like the squash or pumpkin-bug. “In all 
examinations of the stomachs of larks I have 
found insects enly, and nearly always but one 
kind of an insect at atime. 
spring they will feed upon iules, a species of 
centipede, found about the roots of grass. 
the summer you will find beetles. 
appears to have an instinct by which it knows © 
where to find its insect food by the appear- 
ance of the vegetation, and its beak is formed 
for such a purpose. 
will be often found coated with mud. This 
bird is insectiverous, except when the ground ~ 
is covered with snow; it will then, from necessi- 
ty, visit your barns orstacks for seeds and grain. 




























ry you back to the country in June, on the 
old farm—in the meadows. 
these superb tints glistening in the sunbeams. 
You will hear that glorious burst of melody, 
and the sense of happiness thrills all through 
you. 
to call it good when it was made. 
the meadow-lark. He painted it. 
its beak to penetrate the earth, there to catch 
the insects sapping the roots of our plants. 
He fashioned the organ to produce that won- 
derful melody. 


ten cents apiece. Here is a robin; bushels 
and bushels of robins are in your markets for 
a dollar a dozen. How would any of you 
feel if some vagabond boy should shoot your 
robin—the red-breast that greets you morn- 
ing and evening from the top of your highest 
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In the early 


In 
This bird 


If shot when feeding, it 


And now, please, let your imaginations car- 


You will see 


God knew how to make a world, and 
He made 
He made 


Meadow-larks are sold in your markets for 


tree in the garden? 

This larger bird is the largest of the wood- 
pecker family in this part of the country. It 
is commonly called a flicker, sometimes high- 
holer, because it makes a hole for its nest high 
up ina tree. The stomach of this bird con- 
tained a red berry like a cranberry, the seeds 
of dogwood berries, and nearly a thousand 
small ants. From former examinations of 
this bird, I should judge that ants are its chief 
food. I once counted 800, mostly in the larve 
condition, taken at one meal. The flesh of i 
this bird is hard and the smell rank—not fit | 
for food; still it is often in the market. 't 

Here are the heads of three cat-birds. i 
Every one knows this bird. It is everywhere 
in the country, and often frequents our larger 
gardens in the city. It is a mocking-bird, 
and very nearly allied to the one kept asa 
pet. Like your pet mocking-bird, it will eat 
a great variely of food. These had been feed- 
ing upon berries; oue had eaten purple ones, 
from a species of dogwood, until the stomach 
was purple through and through. In the 
summer, when feeding its young, the cat- 
bird is often very valuable. Many times our 
grape-leaves are destroyed by caterpillars, 
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tive, they appearing in great numbers very | monious working of the whole. There is 
suddenly, and from their manner of feeding | check and countercheck everywhere. Take 
are called processionary caterpillars. In a} out the birds, and insects would soon prepon- 
few days the leaves on those grape-vines will derate. (Hundreds of instances could be 


One species this last season was very destruc- | as necessary as any other link for the har- 


be mere skeletons. If the cat birds have nests | given where the experiment has been tried.) 
in that neighborhood, those processions are| Now, what can be done to prevent the wan. 
soon broken up. ton destruction of agents so valuable? In New 
Near where I bought these birds was | Jersey we havea law ample for the protection 
another stand, kept by a woman, where birds | of the birds, if enforced) Most other States, 
still less were hanging un for sale. I asked | I believe, have similar laws. But your mar- 
what they were. Shesaid reed birds. (Reed- | kets show how little they are regarded. This 
birds left us for the South a month ago).} Club may do something. By giving proper 
She had ten or twelve bunches, with a dozen | information, we may show the people how 
each. There were blue-birds, yellow-birds or | much it is to their interest to spare the birds, 
finches, creepers, nut-hatches, several downy | and thus create a public sentiment stronger 
woodpeckers ; but the greater number were | than law for their protection. True, some of 
wood-robins and the hermit-thrush, and at | them will help themselves to our cherries, and 
four shillings a dozen. I offered to buy a| an oriole will occasionally sip nectar from our 
dozen if she would let me pick out the differ- | grapes. Not only boys, but even men, have 
ent kinds. This seem to excite suspicion, and | been known to shoot them for making so 
she at once said: “There were no English | free. Let me implore both men and boys to 
sparrows amongst them.” I soon found it | shoot no more birds from such a motive. ‘Re- 
would be impossible for me to get what I} member they work for you seven days in the 
wanted, and left, intending to send some one | week, and charge you nothing but this occa- 
the next morning to get either an assortment | sional indulgence. 
or take the whole. But the next morning ITEMS 
they eee eae The blue-bird I had several Cexcress.—The second session of the Forty-first 
times examined, finding it exclusively insec- | Congress will commence on next Second-day. 
tivorous, as its beak indicates. The creepers} The King of Prussia, when at Baden-Baden late- 
and nut-hatchers can eat nothing else but in- | ly issued the following decree: 
sects. The wood-robins and hermit-thrushes | , The great movements which in our age are mak- 
. ° ry: | ing themselves felt in the religious life both of na- 
I had never killed, nor ever will. Whiie tions and individuals, and are pressing forward to 
their beaks indicate them to be be somewhat | a decision, and the tasks they impose on the Protes- 
omniverous, like the other thrushes, as they 
livein the dense woods, they can do us no 


tant Church of our country, are apparent to all, 
and admonish us toentreat the support of Almighty 
harm, even if they do not live exclusively on | G4. It is therefore my will that aday be set apart 
Seinninte Any one Fematiter. ith the coum of by a Se ae of So for spe- 
pertechaac f ssn ee cial prayer that God may pour out His blessing on 
the wood-robin needs no description. That | the present important deliberations as to the con- 
most valuable author on ornithology, Alex- | stitution of our Church, and toimplore Him to pro- 
ander Wilson, left directions in his will that | tect the Protestant Church from all dangers that 
he should be buried under the trees in the | thtesten it, and tostrengthen the ties which unite 
hoctee 1 ofthe Gwéde Chiarch: tear its members to each other and tothe Church Uni- 
urlal-grounc a — “| versal. [have appointed the 10th of November, 
Philadelphia, so that the birds could sing over 
his grave. Of all the singing-birds, the wood- 
robin was the special favorite of Wilson ; but 
the songs of the hermit-thrush were considered 


the birth-day of Dr. Martin Luther, for this pur- 
pose, and hereby commission the Minister and the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities of Prassia to make 

by Audubon as still more exquisite. By 

common consent the melody of these two 

little birds is unrivaled in this world; and 


the necessary arrangements. WILLIAM. 
Evectricity as a heating medium has, it is assert- 
ed, been successfully tried at the Hotel Dieu Hos- 
pital, in Paris, and it is reported that hereafter the 
: J other large hospitals of that city will be warmed by 
yet a woman in the Washington Market calls | means of the electrical apparatus instead of by 
them reed-birds, and sells them for four shil- | coal. 
lings a dozen. rain scarcely ever falls in the upper province, and 
= . . . c u 
I have for years been investigating the food not more formerly, than five or six days a vear in 
of birds, I wished to know positively how} the Delta. Bat Mehemet Ali has planted 20,000, - 
ar they were useful to us in controliing the trees in these districts, and the annual average 
far they ful t trolling the | 000 in these districts, and th g 
insects destructive to our crops. I have | has now increased to forty days. 
mation should be absolute. I shall kill no | experience has convinced me that the best, wisest 
Ji and safest rule, for all, young and old, and even 
more for such a purpose. I ray learned | especially for those in public life, is total abstinence 
enough to satisfy any one that the virds Are | from all that can intoxicate.”—Anti Slavery Stand- 
one of the links in the chain of creation, just ! ard. 
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Tue dryness of the Egyptian climate is such that 
killed and dissected many, so that the infor-| Vice-President Colfax says: ‘‘ Twenty five years’ 
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SG TAMMERING CU RE D.|QHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
PROF. M. F. EATON, FOR BOYS, : 
Who has met with such remarkable success in the| Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
cure of stammering and other impediments of speech, Bordentown, N. J. 
can still be consulted at 1318 CHESTNUT ST., Phila. | The ee an nner of = Institution will 
Good board at moderate prices. Send for circular. gue 2 Se session Sere No extra 
wml For fall particulars address HENRY W w. Ripawat, 
912 36wy Crosswieks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 


ANTED—In a Friends’ family, a Woman) | ; 
Friend, competent to teach small children, | ‘‘ Take it all in all, it is the best magazine for chil- 


and who would be willing to render some assistance} dren in the world.”"— The Sunday School Times. 
with her needle. 


haar awa, |THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

wmf Waterford, Virginia. EDITED BY T. S, ARTHUR. 

\ YOUNG MAN, well qualified, with considerable THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
experience, and a member among Friends, |is the most beautifally illustrated magazine pub- 

wishes to become a teacher in a Friends’ school. | lished. For 1870, it will exceed in interest and 

Address R. E. THOMAS, beauty all previeus years. 

124 It Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. In Tas Cuitpren’s Hour for January will be pub- 

lished four o one illustrations, on tinted paper. 


OPENING OF WINTER STOCK by Bensell, and engraved by Lauderbach, of Long- 


fellow’s exquisite poem, 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, | sine ce coe ENS moUR.” 


Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phebe Cary, 








Mrs. M. O. Jobnson, T. 8. Arthur, and many other 
vayoun Portt Arch & Street. gifted authors, write regularly for 
SILK AND WOOL BROGHE PC PLINS. THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 
SILER WAR Or CHmamCASH ME FOPLING | snd will make it for 1870 the most attractive and 
Eanes BS One. co and very desirable, charming children’s magazine in the country. 
in Colors. 
WOOL DE LAINES, Chints Figares, for Children | THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Block 3OL DE Lain ES, Blue and Green ground, Smalll | 4, pronounced by the secular and religious press, by 
BO EASE ee, a on Bronse oné Dark Brown. fathers and mothers all over the ae ministers 
2 J, Soares. of al] denominations, the purest t magazine 
BLACK Ore OAs Shades, ST) and ie for children in the world. Youre axp op every- 
We 


call particniar attention to these goods, as they have been | where read 
purchased from Avetion and Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!! THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

BROOCHES STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS, | With delight and profit. It speaks, through simple 
ANEET 8H HHA WLS, Long and Square, Bound and | form of language, the highest truths, and while the 

Tike GRAWER, tre. ccd tees, te tone little ones ars fascinated by its sweet stories, these 


heavenly truths drop like good seeds into their 


“alec and f and White Square Shawls, from Auc tion, m, only $3,00 minds, to bear fruit in after years. 
White Cashmere Shawls, & new invoice, all si: 


White Barcelona Bhawie, an invoice of small sizes. TERMS, IN ADVANCE. ‘ 
BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS !!| bee B30 
on hae specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them | 10 Copies, and one te getter-ap of club. ------+--+++0++ 
Every one sending a club of five or more sub- 
PLAuyare at ever Seaman fg scribers to Taz Critpren’s Hove, will seoeive ts 4 
RIENDS’ Suits. premium a copy of one of our splendid steel en- 
SLOPES fr ruins cee gee Soca, gravings, ' BEDTIME,’ or ‘ THE ANGEL OF PEACE.’ 
apenas Y¥, GLOVES ant HANDEERCHIEFS PREMIUMS. 

Oar stock 4 ‘deen selected with much. are, and we are pleased| Tool-Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewing Machines, Bil- 
wo show through, give or send samples to any one. ver Ware, Organs, &c., &o., are offered by the pub- 
eh om a nn lishers as pantems for subscribers. gaSend for 

STOKES & WOOD, Premium List and Specimen Number, Address 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 


emaxi 43 612 if nen. 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T Hubt Coth pathy, see. 


THE 
Gitard ‘Life ‘Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


pesiye | ’ 1 Te 
OR Weel Cea Poplins, choice shades. No. 408 Chestnut Street. 
MKT WP ane Made to *rde¥..| Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether “as 


25 ots avery cheaps » « : 
Lai of Depth Mobales, ‘Cloths, 75 cts.—cost th. im- Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 


porter 90 cts. ' i on 
Fat! lite of ‘Black Silks. 
Black and Colored Alpacas, from 373 cts. : = 35. 


meta ener Wee) ke 


New importation and new rears of Bound Thibet | © 
Long and S4@ havi IGG ITHO SHT 
Silk Gauze, inets, Wash heads and all Bh 
ot ot - ae 
utiteling Goods in great variety, 


N re ergons in t cpuntr desfting omer, 

goat ‘bé “itt eave ef’ With th samples ve ay 
Hehant¥ invited fo Gull. , ems! D5 i iva, 
ISAAC DIXON, a 


120 Sout! Blovén Bi Alia , we 
aes EE eRo waa pg i 


a 
Se aGON ety MRA 
= VAM. : WEAGOGKIS.” oueals 
FORDITORE WaAGEROISS, 
No. 18 North’ Ninth Street, 


oaiani ct PM ILADEL PHILA. 
. Tpho 


FRIENDS’ 


Neuf Wine spp. E 


7thand d Spring Garden 1 Sts». Philada., 


Dewires “td’ Gn the attention of Friefds fo the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fail and Winter sales, some of 
which*are of his own “Ala tation, a era sap! 


pron? HAIG AAOH TH 
Ae ys iW ive ws Si is Anish Motte 

Dark Olive Brown€ahterrClo éautiful shades. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobiasy .- 
Pim’s Irish Poplias, Dark mode and Brown, made 







to 


teevwf Eunacy; also act as ‘Exdéutors and / 
Administrators, to the’ dutiés ‘of’ which’ par- 
tictilar attention is paid ‘by old and experi, 
need hands, . 

Deposits and Trust, Funds are not, in any. , 
vent, liable for the debts or obligations of 


the Company, being kept separates: |.° 
Chartered, in. 1836. ...., 
Assets, January 1; 1869, $3, 083; 645, 
_ THOS, RIDGWAY, Provident 
“SETH I. C ‘OMLY, ee President. 






T. THORNE, , 
ee and ioe of Purniture » » MERCHANT. TAILOR, 
:: Mow G0-Nortle Miwvth fret! WY A"? 


Se peeves 
exalqyt!* iggorl! - a ieasitwiny pp ELPHEA. 
ee BELL, L & HOPKINS East Hamburg ‘Friends’ Institute, 


Sow 530/Gallew bit ee T 
bubs 2 1 RO Y8 MMPOG NIBDA, | 2 HOAIS 


we assortment of fine WALN 
ey ma yetaletot tea zB, « Renratin sie HEAT | St tated:iu Kast Hamburg, Brie'Co., N. Y., eleven 
tees: [miles southeast of Buffalo, will open on the Sth, of i 





siaanaled be nidapempinees 
ong Kou Ua eal ‘i comnoaes ) EER 4) Twelfth month, 1869. 
» bQUST PUB ‘Terms for boarders, $56.60" for winter session of . 
thirteen weeks.’ No een at a a ‘ 


VO i 


Any FOR skhe ae eae peer “For full pestion}as roms s) 
A erintendéay’ Se 


Divisions, inthe. Sociehy af. Friends, | wine save Beweite $58 Coe 
oe 1 BY HoMAs ‘H. Speakman’ ' FFI Laicennicniennin tee eenaneaanenenaieinn 
Any person gpclosin ae to the Publiaher, of “(MAR 


, V CEREIBIOA PES 
a decent Vee 1218 race “ova bla Ma Wav ee TOP Sed Mocs, 
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